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brary administration. The objections to 
such a plan as has been outlined are ob- 
vious: the hard-working librarian and his 
staff might well complain of this addi- 
tional burden; they already have more 
work than they can keep up with, and 
have little time or strength for new and 
untried things while they are well-nigh 
submerged with the old ones. 

"Like children bathing on the shore, 
Buried a wave beneath, 
The second wave succeeds before 
They have had time to breathe." 

But, still, "their fate is the common fate 
of all"; in an age of stress and hurry, libra- 
rians, like other busy people, must feel the 
strain. Many things must be neglected — 
short-cuts are inevitable. Whether what 
has been suggested, or something that 
might be worked out from the first rude 
outline, might prove a short-cut and an 
aid in an important branch of library 
work, may possibly be worth considering. 
Next to solving problems, perhaps the 
most useful thing we can do is to state or 
re-state them. There is no ready solu- 
tion of all the problems of books, or of 
other problems ; and to the librarian, as to 
other mortals, life will doubtless continue 
to present itself largely in terms of an 
"Eternal OR." 

The CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Browne, I thank you for your 
very interesting and suggestive address. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I said suggestive be- 
cause I do think that while Mr. Browne has 
noted the difficulty of our taking more 
work on ourselves, yet we ought to have in 
mind the possibilities of doing exactly such 
work as he has outlined, through our cen- 
tral organization. You see, I am like Cato, 
though instead of saying on all occasions, 
"Carthage must be destroyed," I say, 
"Headquarters must be enlarged." 

I will call on Mr. J. T. JENNINGS, of 
the Seattle public library, to speak to us on 
the subject 

MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE AS AF- 
FECTING LIBRARIES 

In searching for the beginnings of civil 
service reform or the application of the 



merit system, we find that while the ma- 
jority of the appointments to the civil ser- 
vice in the British Empire previous to 1855 
were made by nomination, still in some of 
the government departments in England 
examinations as a test for appointment had 
been in use since 1834. By 1870 the prin- 
ciple of open competition had been estab- 
lished there as a general rule. 

It was the intention of the founders of 
the American government that the tenure 
of office in the government employ should 
be permanent or at least during good be- 
haviour, and this laudable idea was rigidly 
adhered to during the first forty years in 
the life of the Republic. In 1820, however, 
Congress passed what was called the "Four 
years' tenure of office" act, which opened 
the doors of the service to all the evils of 
the spoils system. This act was suggested 
by an appointing officer, who wished to use 
the power it gave in order to secure his 
own nomination for the presidency, and 
was passed without debate and apparently 
without any conception of its effect. The 
theory that "to the victor belong the 
spoils" was not actually applied, however, 
until 1829, or nine years after the passage 
of the act. In 1836 the four-year rule was 
further extended to include postmasters, 
and it rapidly became the practice to re- 
gard public office not as an agency for the 
transaction of public business, but as a 
tremendous political power or piece of 
party machinery. These corrupting influ- 
ences steadily increased and developed a 
system of spoils and corruption that culmi- 
nated in the assassination of a president. 
The death of Garfield at the hands of a dis- 
gruntled office-seeker undoubtedly gave a 
great impetus to the civil service reform 
movement. The spoils system had previ- 
ously been vigorously opposed in the Sen- 
ate by such men as Clay, Webster, and Cal- 
houn, but the fight was long and hard and 
the sentiment in favor of reform gathered 
force slowly. In 1867 Thomas A. Jenckes 
of Rhode Island made a report to the 
House of Representatives recommending 
the establishment of a merit system. This 
report was submitted again in 1868. In 
1871 a clause in the general appropriation 
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bill authorized the President to appoint a 
commission to prescribe rules for admis- 
sion to the civil service. Under this author- 
ity, President Grant named the first civil 
service commission, but this first move- 
ment was entirely suspended in 1875. Two 
years later, in 1877, the Civil Service Re- 
form League was organized and this league 
gave valuable help in bringing about the 
reform. The movement was also ably sup- 
ported by George William Curtis and other 
men of great prominence in public life. 
"Every four years," said Mr. Curtis, "the 
whole machinery of the government is 
pulled to pieces. The country presents a 
most ridiculous, revolting, and dishearten- 
ing spectacle. The business of the nation, 
the legislation of Congress, are subordi- 
nated to distributing the plunder among 
eager partisans." 

The real beginning of civil service in 
this country was made in 1883 when Con- 
gress passed the Pendleton act for the rem- 
edy of the abuse known as the spoils sys- 
tem. This act empowered the President to 
determine from time to time by executive 
order what classes of the public service 
should come under the civil service law. 
The national civil service at first covered 
only 14,000 positions, but its scope has been 
extended by each succeeding president 
until it includes at the present time about 
240,000 positions or 60 per cent of the total 
number of government employees. The in- 
auguration of the system at Washington 
has been followed by its adoption in six 
of the states and in about 100 cities, and 
also in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines. 

Unlike many of the other prominent re- 
form movements, such as woman suffrage, 
prohibition, popular election of senators, 
and uniform divorce laws, the civil service 
reform movement has steadily gained head- 
way and has at all times had popular sup- 
port. A somewhat significant indication 
of this public support is the fact that what 
was formerly known as "civil service re- 
form" has popularly come to be known by 
the shorter name of "civil service." The 
present sentiment in regard to the move- 
ment is well stated by the Board of Free- 



holders of Kansas City in the following 
words: "Any city in the present state of 
municipal advancement and progress 
which has no provision for civil service is 
as much behind the times as a city with- 
out electric lights, telephones, or street 
cars." The commission form of govern- 
ment now being adopted by so many cities 
usually provides for the selection of em- 
ployees by a civil service system, and there 
is little doubt that the popular support 
given to civil service reform will cause it 
to be adopted sooner or later for all mu- 
nicipalities. 

In view of these facts it is time that we 
as librarians and as the American library 
association should pause to consider the 
advantages and disadvantages of civil ser- 
vice especially as applied to libraries. Is 
it desirable that assistants in our city li- 
braries should be selected by municipal 
civil service commissions? Or to state the 
question in a broader way, what is the 
best and safest method of selecting library 
workers? Is there any better plan than 
that of selection by the civil service com- 
mission? One obvious method of ap- 
proaching the problem would be to ask: 
To what extent has municipal civil ser- 
vice been applied to public libraries? And 
with what result? Are public libraries 
under civil service better or worse than 
libraries not under civil service? Some 
two years ago when investigating this 
question in connection with the Seattle 
public library, which was at that time op- 
erating under a civil service law, we sent 
to 53 different libraries one of those ponder- 
ous communications so heartily welcomed 
by the busy librarian, a questionnaire. 
The 53 libraries to which this list of 25 
questions was sent included all in cities of 
over 100,000 population, as well as all that 
we knew to be under municipal civil ser- 
vice, and a few smaller libraries because 
of their reputation for good management 
or because they were near Seattle. The 
answers sent us in reply to the question- 
naire showed that of the 53 public libraries 
only nine were controlled by municipal 
civil service, 8 of the 9 reported unsatis- 
factory results, although only 4 of the 9 
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were under as rigid restrictions as the 
Seattle public library then was. None of 
these nine civil service libraries took high 
rank among libraries. The nine were: Du- 
luth, Chicago, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, Se- 
attle, Everett, New Haven, Syracuse, New 
Orleans. Perhaps I may be pardoned for 
mentioning the names since Seattle is in- 
cluded in the list. 

The general conclusions that may be 
reached, then, from this investigation are 
that civil service has been applied to com- 
paratively few of our public libraries, only 
about 17 per cent, and in these it has not 
been a success. The statement has just 
been made that eight of the nine libraries 
having civil service reported dissatisfaction 
with the plan. I might add that a short 
time after making this investigation, it 
was my privilege to visit the ninth library 
— the one that had no complaint to offer 
when replying to our questionnaire. The 
assistant who showed me about had been 
employed there 17 years and he explained 
to me that the service in the library was 
much inferior in character and spirit since 
the installation of civil service. Several 
of the nine libraries mentioned were hop- 
ing to substitute internal for municipal 
civil service. The Brooklyn public library 
and the Queens Borough public library, two 
strong institutions, had already made this 
change, and with great joy I may add that 
Seattle has since followed suit. So that in 
Seattle we no longer have to say, "We are 
nine," but rather, "They are eight." 

A second method of approaching this 
question might well be the reverse of the 
above, that is, of the 53 cities investigated, 
how many have municipal civil service sys- 
tems and of these how many exempt the 
public library from the control of such 
system. We find that 28 of the 53 cities 
have civil service commissions and that in 
19 of these 28 the library is exempt. In 
many of these 19 cities, notably Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo, the libraries take high rank. 
From this point of approach, then, we learn 
that the majority of civil service cities 
have considered it advisable to exempt the 
public library and that the results seem to 
justify the exemption. The most notable 



exemption in this country is the Library of 
Congress. While civil service is in force in 
most of the departments at Washington, it 
is not applied to the Library of Congress. 
The Librarian of Congress has the author- 
ity to select and employ the best available 
assistants without examination. The ques- 
tion of placing the Library of Congress 
under national civil service was discussed 
at great length by a congressional commit- 
tee in 1897 when that library was thor- 
oughly reorganized and placed in its new 
building. Several prominent librarians 
were called to testify before this commit- 
tee. It was finally decided to leave the 
power of appointment in the hands of the 
Librarian without civil service restrictions. 
The wisdom of that decision has since been 
amply justified. It would be hard to find 
to-day a better managed library or a more 
efficient staff. A few extracts from the 
evidence given at this investigation are 
worth quoting. 

Mr. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, tes- 
tified: "I think that the librarian who is 
responsible for the results in so great and 
useful an institution should have the selec- 
tion of the means of accomplishing those 
results." 

Melvil Dewey, state librarian of New 
York: "The head of the library should 
have power to dispense with the services 
of any one found incompetent for his place 
and of the people who become mere ma- 
chines and do their work perfunctorily, 
only to get out as soon as their hours are 
over." 

Representative Quigg asked Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, then librarian at Boston: "Should 
you be willing to have the selection of 
your employees so far taken out of your 
hands that you were compelled to choose 
from a list of two or three alleged-to-be- 
qualified persons, which list was submitted 
to you by a board of examiners over which 
you had no authority?" 

Mr. Putnam: "I should be willing only 
in place of worse evils, if I saw those to 
exist; I mean greater embarrassments. . . . 
It is much easier to test technical library 
training, library science, than it is to test 
persons of administrative ability. ... I 
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should say that If the Librarian of Congress 
is absolutely free from political control in 
the selection of his men, if he will not have 
to recommend persons who are forced upon 
him, then it is safe to leave it to him. . . . 
I believe that librarians in general if they 
have the responsibility vested in them . . . 
will not misuse their authority. . . . 

"I believe so much in the centering of 
responsibility and I deem it of so much 
advantage that the men that are finally re- 
sponsible should choose their subordinates 
that I would not altogether favor a civil 
service in the selection of the employees in 
the Congressional library." 

Mr. Fletcher, librarian of Amherst Col- 
lege, testified: "I am not prepared to 
recommend a system by which any library 
is brought under any sort of supervision 
from outside parties." 

Mr. Harris, Commissioner of Education, 
testified in favor of "efficient clerks, such 
as library schools furnish, because they 
can do more work in a day each than six 
unskilled persons can do." It seems quite 
evident that Mr. Harris had tried both 
kinds. 

Mr. Putnam was afterwards appointed 
Librarian of Congress and had an oppor- 
tunity to put his theories into practice. 
After nine years' experience, he wrote in 
answer to our questions: "During the 
past nine years, political influence has not 
impaired the efficiency of appointments to 
the Library of Congress, although this was 
not protected by the civil service system. 
That it has not done so is due in part to 
patient representation and consistent ac- 
tion by the librarian, but also to the funda- 
mental desire of Congress as a whole to 
promote efficiency in the service. . . . 

"Applicants quite commonly write to sen- 
ators or representatives asking their influ- 
ence or recommendations, and communica- 
tions are frequently received from sena- 
tors and representatives. They are treated 
as introductions, but see paragraph in red 
at the head of the application form." 

The paragraph which is printed in red at 
the head of this form reads as follows: 
"In view of these requirements, any recom- 
mendations or 'endorsements' of a politi- 



cal nature are not merely unnecessary but 
a disadvantage to the applicant as suggest- 
ing considerations in the appointment not 
recognized by law." 

He also adds: "The decision of the li- 
brarian in dismissal as in appointment is 
final." 

In the scheme of library service adopted 
by the library board after the Seattle 
library became exempt is the following 
sentence: "Appointments to positions in 
the library service will, so far as possible, 
be based on merit only, and recommenda- 
tions from members of the board of trus- 
tees or the use of influence or pressure of 
any kind to secure an appointment will be 
considered prejudicial to the interests of 
the candidate." The scheme of library 
service, including this sentence, was unani- 
mously adopted by the board. 

Another important instance of the ex- 
emption of libraries is the new civil service 
law in the state of Wisconsin. This law 
was adopted in 1905 and is considered by 
experts as one of the best and most scien- 
tific codes. As stated in the Canadian 
Magazine for April, 1906 — "There are nec- 
essarily certain persons exempt from the 
control of the Wisconsin civil service com- 
mission. These comprise chiefly those se- 
lected by the people, all professors, teach- 
ers and librarians, and heads of the state 
reformatory, charitable and penal institu- 
tions." 

So far as I have been able to ascertain 
the British Museum is not under civil ser- 
vice, although it is practically a depart- 
ment of the government and appointments 
to positions in the English government de- 
partments are usually controlled by civil 
service examinations. 

If now we approach this question from 
still another viewpoint and compare the 
library with other similar institutions, we 
find that the public library is most often 
classed with the public school as an edu- 
cational institution. Every succeeding num- 
ber of the periodical "Public libraries" re- 
minds us that the public library is an inte- 
gral part of public education. The justi- 
fication for the support of libraries by pub- 
lic tax is chiefly on the ground that they 
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are educational institutions. To what ex- 
tent, then, we may ask, are teachers se- 
lected by municipal civil service commis- 
sions? I have been unable to discover any 
city in the United States where teachers 
are chosen in that way. In investigating 
this subject we discovered a draft of a 
model civil service law for cities, prepared 
by Elliot H. Goodwin, secretary of the 
National civil service reform league, and 
in this law superintendents, principals, and 
teachers in the school system of the city 
are placed in the unclassified or exempt 
class. This is strong testimony in view of 
the fact that the civil service reform league 
is composed of civil service enthusiasts 
and is usually exerting its efforts to extend 
the scope of the system. 

It is thought that character and person- 
ality are such important qualifications for 
successful teachers that they could not be 
well chosen by competitive examination. 
Also that the schools are so closely in 
touch with the people that there is little 
danger of their coming under political con- 
trol, and further that the schools are under 
the control of non-partisan boards of trus- 
tees, and therefore not in the same danger 
as the single headed city department. 

Every one of these reasons for exempt- 
ing schools applies with equal force to li- 
braries. It is true that every teacher is 
required to hold a state certificate and 
that this certificate is secured by passing 
an examination, but it is a qualifying, not 
a competitive, examination and the plan is 
entirely different from civil service. 

The advantages claimed for civil service 
are: That it prevents appointments 
through political influence; that it selects 
for each position the best qualified candi- 
date; that it promotes continuity of ser- 
vice by protecting employees from removal 
when the administration changes, or for 
insufficient reasons; that it is democratic, 
the opportunity for appointment being 
open to every citizen; and finally that it 
saves the time of the appointing officer. 

On close examination or in actual prac- 
tice many of these claims appear to be not 
well founded. It does, in the majority of 
cases, eliminate politics. This is the main 



purpose of civil service, and the strongest 
argument in its favor. If your library is 
under political control and there is no 
other way out, by all means take the civil 
service route, as it is undoubtedly better 
than the political road. 

There is no question but that the opera- 
tion of the civil service law has greatly im- 
proved the conditions in the government 
departments at Washington and elsewhere 
for such positions as could be fairly well 
filled by competitive examination and 
where the only alternative was the spoils 
system. It has produced greater economy 
and efficiency. Many unnecessary posi- 
tions have been abolished. Stability has 
been secured in the service. Superfluous 
positions are no longer desired since it is 
impossible to give such places to favorites. 
Employees are no longer required to con- 
tribute to campaign funds. It is claimed 
that a saving of from 10 per cent to 20 per 
cent in salaries has resulted. 

For these reasons the civil service com- 
missions and the advocates of civil service 
are always trying to extend the scope of its 
application and are constantly on the de- 
fensive to prove that it may be successfully 
applied even to positions requiring expert, 
or technical, or confidential service. By 
executive order in 1909 the President ex- 
tended the service to include the lower 
grades in the diplomatic service. By an- 
other order in 1908 over 15,000 4th class 
postmasters were placed in the competitive 
class. Chemists in the government service 
are now selected by civil service exami- 
nations. The additional clerical force for 
the 13th census was so chosen. In 1910 
assistant postmasters and clerks in first 
and second class postoffices were included. 

In New York Mayor Gaynor has de- 
cided in favor of placing the selection of 
probation officers in the hands of the civil 
service commission. They were formerly 
appointed by a board of judges. This 
change has also been made in Buffalo in 
spite of the fact that many students of 
probation claim that the character of the 
work of probation officers demands pecu- 
liar personal qualifications that cannot be 
brought out in a competitive examination. 
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The civil service commissions and advo- 
cates are also constantly making and urg- 
ing changes in the rules to overcome the 
difficulties heretofore supposed to be in- 
herent in the system. One of the most 
important changes was that made last year 
in Chicago where the rules were so amend- 
ed as to provide for efficiency tests and 
records kept up to date in the office of the 
civil service commission for all civil ser- 
vice employees. 

The New York City scheme also provides 
for such efficiency records, but they are 
made by and kept in the department and 
submitted to the civil service commission 
only at annual periods. They apparently 
are not so thorough, nor are the results 
so rigorously applied as in the Chicago 
plan. 

Civil service rules have been confined 
heretofore to appointments and removals 
only, and paid no attention to the employee 
during his term of service. These new 
efficiency records, if widely applied, will 
probably have an important effect. In 
Chicago they are to form the basis for ad- 
justment of salaries and for promotions or 
reductions in rank, as well as for remo- 
vals. If applied to libraries this might 
have the obvious advantage of relieving 
the librarian of embarrassment, since pro- 
motions, removals, reductions in rank, and 
salary would be based on the candidate's 
own record, as shown by his efficiency card, 
and not on what he probably would regard 
as the bad judgment or personal enmity of 
the librarian. Most librarians, however, 
would prefer to submit to the embarrass- 
ment rather than have such important mat- 
ters taken out of their hands. 

Another change now being made is de- 
signed to overcome the objection that an 
examination is no test of personality. This 
is supposed to be accomplished by an oral 
test in addition to the written examination. 
In spite, however, of these extensions in 
the service and improvements in the rules, 
we find that civil service is admitted even 
by its advocates to be not ideal but merely 
better than the spoils system. Senator 
Lodge, who is an ardent advocate of civil 
service, made the following admission on 
the floor of the Senate: 



"Nor do I undertake to defend the merit 
system as an ideal or as an absolutely 
perfect system. Very few things of human 
manufacture are perfect, certainly civil ser- 
vice is not. The real proposition is that it 
is better than the patronage system. If 
the head of a department could select his 
own subordinates there would be no need 
of competitive examinations, or of an arti- 
ficial system to select them for him. He 
would certainly select good assistants, for 
his own credit and reputation would be 
bound up in the success of his administra- 
tion. But when they are forced upon him 
from outside then we have the injurious 
condition of one set of persons selecting 
subordinates and another being responsible 
for their work." 

C. D. Willard writing on civil service in 
the Outlook says: "The drawbacks of the 
civil service reform methods are those that 
arise inevitably out of the effort to apply 
any general system — necessarily more or 
less rigid — to so complicated a proposition 
as that of securing hundreds of helpers in 
a great variety of lines of work. The 
commission and their examining force un- 
fortunately are not inspired and they some- 
times make mistakes. Excellent men fail 
to pass examinations and those of medi- 
ocre ability manage to pull through. Heads 
of departments are often cursed with men 
who are too good to throw out and not 
good enough to keep. Worse than all else 
the commissioners themselves are now 
and then accused of playing politics, and in 
some cases the accusation has been true." 

It may be well at this point to outline 
some of the chief objections to civil service 
as applied to libraries. First among these 
I should place the fact that the examina- 
tion is not a satisfactory test. Many people 
can give good accounts of themselves in 
such tests but afterwards prove to be very 
poor and inefficient assistants. On the other 
hand many industrious and reliable em- 
ployees are very much at a loss when they 
try to write or tell of their work. A writ- 
ten examination does not touch the qualifi- 
cations of character, personality, industry, 
gumption, integrity and tact; such consid- 
erations are of vital importance for any 
educational work, and if they are lacking, 
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the work must be, to a great extent, a fail- 
ure. 

Under the civil service system the ap- 
pointing officer is often required to appoint 
candidates against his better judgment, 
simply because they are on the civil ser- 
vice eligible list. Mr. Frank Vrooman writ- 
ing on this subject in the Arena says: 
"While possibly the best test in sight, the 
competitive examination is an overworked 
idol. It is only better than the irresponsible 
power of partisan appointment to which 
no one but a spoilsman would return. The 
competitive examination is a register of 
too much of the memorizer and too little 
of the man. No one who has ever seen 
advanced standing given in college not to 
the ablest men but to the men with 
the most fatal facility for chattering 
their "Polly wants a cracker" forwards and 
backwards and sideways, can fail to see 
one of the pitfalls of the competitive ex- 
amination system. 

"Almost nothing of the educational side 
of competitive examination counts for 
standing but the fact that the candidate 
remembers so much of what he has been 
taught. It registers almost nothing of the 
ability to think, to act to do; only to re- 
member." 

As Ex-governor Black of New York 
pointed out: "Experience, character, tact, 
and even muscle may be of more import- 
ance in some cases than the fraction of a 
per cent in an examination." 

A second objection is the geographical 
limitation which forms a part of most civil 
service systems, and which requires that 
candidates for examination shall be resi- 
dents of the city, or the state, or the nation, 
as the case may be. The absurdity of this 
limitation ought to be apparent at a glance. 
Under such rules a government depart- 
ment at Washington may select from the 
entire country, a state department from the 
state only, and a city department from the 
residents of its own city. The state depart- 
ment is at a disadvantage since it cannot 
compete with a government department for 
good assistants unless they happen to re- 
side in that particular state, while the city 
is hopeless handicapped when it wishes to 



fill positions for which special training is 
required, and for which the number of de- 
sirable candidates is very limited. This 
residence rule is probably more burden- 
some to a library than to any other city 
department because of the limited number 
of trained or experienced library workers. 
There is ordinarily only one library in each 
city and that library usually has already on 
its staff those residents who are experienced 
in library work and who want positions. 
The number of library schools is also lim- 
ited as compared to the number of other 
special schools. If the city wishes to em- 
ploy an engineer, or a clerk, or a police- 
man, or a fireman, or an architect, there 
are plenty to choose from right in their 
own town. This is not true of the library. 
To be sure the civil service regulations per- 
mit the commission to waive the residence 
rule when in their judgment it is neces- 
sary. We had illustrations in Seattle of 
the fickleness of their judgment in this con- 
nection. How can they be expected to 
have judgment in such a matter? When 
asked to waive the rule for four positions, 
they granted it in two cases and declined 
in the other two. Of the two requests that 
were refused, one was to fill a vacancy, for 
which they had at a previous time waived 
the residence rule; the other position was 
that of confidential secretary, the kind 
of position for which commissions usually 
waive, not only residence qualifications but 
examination as well. 

But suppose the rule is waived, what hap- 
pens? The imported assistant is required 
to pass the examination after she arrives, 
sometimes after working for six months. 
If for any reason she fails to pass it, or 
is beaten by some other unexpected candi- 
date, who happens to be more glib at writ- 
ten examinations, then she loses her posi- 
tion. Having persuaded her to give up a 
position elsewhere, the librarian is now 
under moral obligation to take care of such 
an assistant and to find work for her else- 
where. Under such conditions, I need 
hardly tell you it is difficult to persuade 
good candidates to relinquish positions 
elsewhere to come to your library and take 
chances. 
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To my mind this residence restriction is 
only another kind of spoils system. In 
this rule the citizen practically says, "We 
pay the salaries, we ought to get the jobs." 
Like many other phases of civil service, es- 
pecially the restrictions on removal, its 
real result is the protection of the em- 
ployee, not the improvement of the service. 

A third difficulty, and perhaps a more 
serious one, is the impossibility of remov- 
ing an employee except for charges of the 
most flagrant nature. When the assistant 
is removed, charges in writing must be 
filed with the civil service commission. 
The discharged employee then has the 
right of appealing within ten days. A trial 
is then held at which the librarian and 
members of the library board and library 
staff must appear as witnesses. The evi- 
dence is usually held and judged by men 
who know little or nothing about library 
work and to whom the finer qualities of 
character and personality, that count for 
success in library work, have little or no 
weight. 

If an appeal is sustained the employee is 
reinstated, and the last condition of that 
library is worse than the first. No librarian 
can afford to take such chances. No self- 
respecting man wishes to prefer charges or 
give testimony against a woman in such a 
trial. The scandal and newspaper noto- 
riety in such a proceeding will injure the 
library as an institution. 

Except for this right of appeal it would 
be possible for the librarian to remove in- 
competent or undesirable assistants qui- 
etly and without upsetting the whole li- 
brary and the whole staff. Under civil ser- 
vice, employees know that their positions 
are practically safe, and that fact alone, 
in many cases, destroys efficiency and pro- 
motes laziness and insubordination. In my 
opinion, it is poor business judgment to 
place a man in charge of a number of em- 
ployees and expect to hold him responsible 
for results unless these employees are 
strictly accountable to him, not only for 
their work, but for their tenure of office. 
This point can be appreciated fully only by 
those who have actually had the direction 
and control of a large force of people. Re- 



sponsibility and authority go hand in hand 
and without one it is useless to expect the 
other. If given this authority, his adminis- 
tration fails, the place to begin correction 
is at the top and not at the bottom, as civil 
service tries to do. 

The fourth objection is that the system 
wastes time through an unlimited amount 
of correspondence and interchange of 
blanks and "red tape" with the civil ser- 
vice commission. While we are manipu- 
lating the machinery it frequently happens 
that some other library not handicapped 
by civil service secures the good assistant 
whom we were trying to engage. 

The general conclusions that were de- 
rived from our study of this subject of 
civil service show that it has been applied 
to but few libraries, and in these libraries 
it has not been a success. The consensus 
of opinion is in favor of exempting libra- 
ries from civil service control, since there 
is just as much reason for the exemption 
of libraries as for the exemption of schools. 

The problem before us, as librarians, is 
the selection of the best persons to carry 
on the work of the library. The librarian 
should have more to say about this than 
any one else, since it is the most impor- 
tant duty he has to perform. If he is to 
be responsible for the success of the li- 
brary he should have authority here, as the 
institution may succeed or fail according to 
the judgment shown in appointments. 

The establishment of several good li- 
brary schools during the last 20 years has 
developed a corps of trained library work- 
ers, entirely removed from politics, that is 
helping rapidly to impove the library ser- 
vice of the country. If your library is to 
keep pace with those in other cities you 
must be able to compete with them In the 
open market for the best training your sal- 
aries will secure. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, 
we had hoped to supplement Mr. Jennings' 
very instructive and very profitable expo- 
sition of the situation with some examples 
of experience from those who have been 
through the trials, and also I had hoped to 
call on Mr. Legler for some statement as to 
the way in which those clauses which make 
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for the objections stated might be modi- 
fled. The objections Mr. Jennings stated 
are those of method, rather than those of 
principles. For instance, I suppose a good 
many of you know that Mr. Legler himself 
is under civil service rules; that the Civil 
Service Commission of Chicago does not 
determine individual cases, but states that 
certain positions are not subject to the 
residence rule, that ruling holding for all 
time. I had the honor to serve the city in 
its selection of its librarian. I hope you 
will agree with me in thinking that I did 
not fail in my duty in the selection which 
was made. Now, that selection was made 
under the civil service rule, unabridged and 
directly administered. I am not speaking 
so particularly of the examiners as I am of 
the board which laid down the conditions. 
They did allow us to give 50 per cent 
weight to the experience and arm to arm 
knowledge of the personality of the man. 
Without such a condition as that, we would 
have been unable to take the man whom we 
thought would succeed, and, I am glad to 
say, is succeeding. I had hoped to have 
Mr. Legler speak on the efficiency of the 
system as it exists in the city of Chicago, 
and also Miss Hume has prepared for us 
some of her experiences, but our time is 
now up and we must adjourn. 

(The following paper was prepared by 
Miss JESSIE P. HUME for this session, 
but was not read for lack of time.) 

HUMORS AND HORRORS OF MUNICI- 
PAL CIVIL SERVICE 

Had I the making of the title of this dis- 
cussion, the humor would have been left 
out, as there is no humor at the time in the 
activities of the municipal civil service 
commission. Afterwards perhaps, one sees 
a gleam here and there. 

The initiative action of the municipal 
civil service commission is insidious. It is 
only later when struggling in the grasp 
of the octopus, that one realizes its power. 
We were required to send our pay roll 
for approval and did so. From that moment 
no change could be made in it without the 
approval of the commission, and of the 
board of estimate and apportionment, both 



of them bodies slow in movement and hard 
to convince when an expenditure of mon- 
ey is under consideration. Moreover, we 
found out all the restrictions through ex- 
perience, by the breaking of them and con- 
sequent friction and delay. 

Increases in salary were voted by our 
library board, entered on pay roll and 
forwarded. Increases in salary were de- 
ducted. Upon inquiry we were directed to 
obtain the approval of the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment. They were noti- 
fied, our letters were laid on the table or 
never taken up at all. Increases made in 
the salary of two of the highest employees 
in the library were thus refused or de- 
layed for more than two years, and were 
finally obtained only by the appearance 
before a committee of the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment of a representa- 
tive of the library who convinced them of 
the propriety thereof. This resulted in the 
resignation of some of our most efficient 
librarians who asked for and deserved in- 
creases, over which the various boards and 
committees delayed so long that resig- 
nations were filed. So the staff was de- 
pleted of its best equipped members. 

As to the filling of vacancies, this had 
to be done under set rules, fearfully and 
wonderfully made, obtaining an eligible 
list of not more than three names, and 
offering the position to each one of the 
three, selecting one. It commonly happened 
that all declined, usually on account of 
distance, and the whole process had to be- 
gin again. Thus it took two months to 
obtain a janitor for a Carnegie branch 
library. Three men were written to and all 
came. The first could speak no English at 
all, he came with an Italian interpreter, 
and as it was manifestly impossible to 
engage the interpreter also, he was not. 
considered. The next man had no fingers, 
but said he could do all that need be 
done. The third was an old German, In- 
troduced by Mr. Blank, the ward leader, as 
he told me twice over. The old man was 
irascible, stupid, and scarcely knew a 
dozen words of English. The ward leader 
was inclined to be masterful, but after 
a contemplative look at the old man, he 



